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^xtMoxy  £iote. 


HIS  little  selection  of  Sonnets  aims  at 
including  representative  specimens  of  the 
most  prominent  English  sonnet-writers 
from  Wyatt  to  the  present  day.  Much  difference 
of  opinion  will  naturally  prevail  as  to  what  Sonnets 
ought  to  have  been  chosen :  but  it  is  hoped  that 
ever>'  taste  will,  at  least,  find  here  not  a  few 
examples  of  that  fascinating  form  of  verse  adapted 
to  its  demands.  Great  difficulty  has  been  exj>er- 
ienced  in  the  selection  of  examples  from  the  many 
eminent  sonnet-writers  who  adorn  the  literature  of 
the  age.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  endeavoured 
to  make  my  choice  as  representative  and  catholic  as  ■ 
possible. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  thanks 
to  the  various  authors  and  publishers  who  have 
generously  placed   at    my    disposal   such    of   the 


VI  PREFATORY  NOTE. 

sonnets  as  are  copjTight.  Should  any  have  been 
printed  without  my  having  obtained  the  requisite 
permission  to  do  so,  I  trust  the  transgression,  as 
proceeding  from  inadvertence,  not  from  inclination, 
will  be  pardoned. 

H.  J.  N. 
Dec.  1882. 
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The  long  love  that  in  my  thought  I  harbour, 
And  in  my  heart  doth  keep  his  residence, 
Into  my  face  presseth  with  bold  pretence, 
And  there  campeth,  displaying  his  banner. 
She  that  me^  learns  to  love  and  to  suffer, 
And  wills  that  my  trust,  and  lust's  negligence 
Be  reined  by  reason,  shame,  and  reverence, 
With  his  hardiness  takes  displeasure. 
Wherewith  Love  to  the  heart's  forest  he  fleeth, 
Leaving  his  enterprise  with  pain  and  cry, 
And  there  him  hideth  and  not  appeareth. 
What  may  I  do  when  my  master  feareth, 
But  in  the  field  with  him  to  live  and  die? 
For  good  is  the  life  ending  faithfully. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt. 


II. 

Jl  (S^omplnni  bg  ^ight  of  the  'gobtr 
itat  ^dobcb. 

Alas !  so  all  things  now  do  hold  their  peace  ! 

Heaven  and  earth  disturbed  in  no  thing : 

The  beasts,  the  air,  the  birds  their  song  do  cease  : 

The  nightes  car  the  stars  about  doth  bring. 

Calm  is  the  sea  ;  the  waves  work  less  and  less : 

So  am  not  I,  whom  love,  alas  !  doth  wring, 

Bringing  before  my  face  the  great  increase 

Of  my  desires,  whereat  I  weep  and  sing, 

In  joy  and  woe,  as  in  a  doubtful  ease. 

For    my    sweet  thoughts    sometime    do    pleasure 

bring; 
But  by  and  by,  the  cause  of  my  disease 
Gives  me  a  pang  that  inwardly  doth  sting. 
^Vhen  that  I  think  what  grief  it  is  again, 
To  live  and  lack  the  thing  should  rid  my  pain. 

£ar/  of  Surrey. 


III. 

Joy  of  my  life !  full  oft  for  loving  you 
1  bless  my  lot,  that  was  so  lucky  placed  : 
And  then  the  more  your  own  mishap  I  rue, 
That  are  so  much  by  so  mean  love  embased. 
For,  had  the  equal  heavens  so  much  you  graced 
In  this  as  in  the  rest,  ye  might  invent 
Some  heavenly  wit,  whose  verse  could  have  en- 
chased 
Your  glorious  name  in  golden  moniment. 
But  since  ye  deigned  so  goodly  to  relent 
To  me  your  thrall,  in  whom  is  little  worth  ; 
That  little,  that  I  am,  shall  all  be  spent 
In  setting  your  immortal  praises  forth  : 
Whose  lofty  argument,  uplifting  me. 
Shall  lift  you  up  unto  a  high  degree. 

Edmund  S^ensei . 
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IV. 

3t  ^tsitm  xtTpon  this  Conceit  of  the 
^•airg  (Qttccn. 

Methought  I  saw  the  grave  where  Laura  lay, 
Within  that  temple  where  the  vestal  flame 
Was  wont  to  bum  :  and,  passing  by  that  way, 
To  see  that  buried  dust  of  living  fame, 
Whose  tomb  fair  Love  and  fairer  Virtue  kept, 
All  suddenly  I  saw  the  Fairy  Queen  ; 
At  whose  approach  the  soul  of  Petrarch  wept, 
And  from  thenceforth  those  graces  were  not  seen 
For  they  this  Queen  attended  ;  in  whose  stead 
Oblivion  laid  him  down  on  Laura's  hearse. 
Hereat  the  hardest  stones  were  seen  to  bleed. 
And  groans  of  buried  ghosts  the  heavens  did  pierce  : 
When  Homer's  spright  did  tremble  all  for  grief, 
And  cursed  the  access  of  that  celestial  thief. 

Sir  IValter  Raleigh. 


V. 

Cxmc tnting  the  '^oxtonx  of  §ookg. 

Since  honour  from  the  honourer  proceeds, 
How  well  do  they  deserve,  that  memorize 
And  leave  in  books  for  all  posterities 
The  names  of  worthies  and  their  virtuous  deeds  ; 
When  all  their  glory  else,  like  water-weeds 
Without  the  element,  presently  dies, 
And  all  their  greatness  quite  forgotten  lies, 
And  when  and  how  they  flourished  no  man  heeds 
How  poor  remembrances  are  statues,  tombs, 
And  other  monuments  that  men  erect 
To  princes,  which  remain  in  closed  rooms 
Where  but  a  few  behold  them,  in  resp>ect 
Of  Books,  that  to  the  universal  eye 
Show  how  they  lived  ;  the  other  where  they  lie  I 
/o/in  F lor  to. 
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VI. 

With  how  sad  steps,  O  Moon,  thou  clirab'st  the  skies 
How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face  ! 
What !  may  it  be,  that  even  in  heavenly  place 
That  busy  Archer  his  sharp  arrows  tries? 
Sure,  if  that  long-with-love-acquainted  eyes 
Can  judge  of  love,  thou  feel'st  a  lover's  case  : 
I  read  it  in  thy  looks  ;  thy  languisht  grace 
To  me,  that  feel  the  like,  thy  state  descries, 
Then,  even  of  fellowship,  O  Moon,  tell  me, 
Is  constant  love  deem'd  there  but  want  of  wit  ? 
Are  beauties  there  as  proud  as  here  they  be 
Do  they  above  love  to  be  loved,  and  yet 
Those  lovers  scorn  whom  that  love  doth  possess 
Do  they  call  virtue  there  ungratefulness? 

Sir  Philip  Sidney. 


VII. 
®(  lu«  distress. 

My  lady's  presence  niakes  the  roses  red. 
Because  to  see  her  lips  they  blush  for  shame ; 
The  lily's  leaves,  for  envy,  pale  became, 
And  her  white  hands  in  them  this  envy  bred. 
The  marigold  abroad  her  leaves  doth  spread. 
Because  the  sun's  and  her  power  is  the  same  ; 
The  violet  of  purple  colour  came, 
Dyed  with  the  blood  she  made  my  heart  to  shed. 
In  brief,  all  flowers  from  her  their  virtue  take  : 
From  her  sweet  breath  their  sweet  smells  do  proceed, 
The  living  heat  which  her  eye-beams  do  make 
Warmeth  the  ground,  and  quickeneth  the  seed. 
The  rain  wherewith  she  watereth  these  flowers 
Falls  from  mine  eyes,  which  she  dissolves  in  showers. 
Henry  Constnblt 


VIII. 

Fair  art  thou,  Phyllis  ;  ay,  so  fair,  sweet  maid, 
As  nor  the  sun  nor  I  have  seen  more  fair ; 
For  in  thy  cheeks  sweet  roses  are  embayed 
And  gold  more  pure  than  gold  doth  gild  thy  hair. 
Sweet  bees  have  hived  their  honey  on  thy  tongue. 
And  Hebe  spiced  her  nectar  with  thy  breath  : 
About  thy  neck  do  all  the  graces  throng 
And  lay  such  baits  as  might  entangle  Death. 
In  such  a  breast  what  heart  would  not  be  thrall? 
From  such  sweet  arms  who  would  not  wish  em- 
braces ? 
At  thy  fair  hands  who  wonders  not  at  all. 
Wonder  itself  through  ignorance  embases. 
Yet  nathcless  tho'  wondrous  gifts  you  call  these, 
My  faith  is  far  more  wonderful  than  all  these. 

Ttwmas  Lodge. 


IX. 

Muses  that  sing  Love's  sensual  empen*, 
And  lovers  kindling  your  enraged  fires 
At  Cupid's  bonfires  burning  in  the  eye, 
Blown  with  the  empty  breath  of  vain  desires, — 
You  that  prefer  the  painted  cabinet 
Before  the  wealthy  jewels  it  doth  store  ye. 
That  all  your  joys  in  dying  figures  set, 
And  stain  the  living  substance  of  your  gloi  y  ; 
Abjure  those  joys,  abhor  their  memorj', 
And  let  my  love  the  honoured  subject  be 
Of  love,  and  honour's  complete  history  ; 
Your  eyes  were  never  yet  let  in  to  see 
The  majesty  and  riches  of  the  mind, 
But  dwell  in  darkness  ;  for  your  god  is  blind. 

George  Chapman. 


My  heart  imposed  this  penance  on  mine  eyes, 
Eyes  the  first  causers  of  my  heart's  lamenting  : 
That  they  should  weep  till  love  and  fancy  dies, 
Fond  love  the  last  cause  of  my  heart's  repenting. 
Mine  eyes  upon  my  heart  inflict  this  pain. 
Bold  heart  that  dared  to  harbour  thoughts  of  love  I 
That  it  should  love  and  purchase  fell  disdain, 
A  grievous  penance,  which  my  heart  doth  prove. 
Mine  eyes  did  weep  as  heart  had  then  imposed 
My  heart  did  pine  as  eyes  had  it  constrained  : 
Eyes  in  their  tears  my  paled  face  disclosed, 
Heart  in  his  sighs  did  show  it  was  disdained. 
So  th'  one  did  weep,  th'  other  sighed,  both  grieved, 
For.both  must  live  and  love,  both  unrelieved  ! 

Thomas  IVatson. 


XI. 

What  meant  the  poets  in  invective  verse 
To  sing  Medea's  shame,  and  Scylla's  pride, 
Calypso's  charms  by  which  so  many  died? 
Only  for  this  their  vices  they  rehearse  : 
That  curious  wits  which  in  the  world  converse, 
May  shun  the  dangers  and  enticing  shows 
Of  such  false  sirens,  those  home-breeding  foes. 
That  from  their  eyes  their  venom  do  disperse. 
So  soon  kills  not  the  basilisk  with  sight ; 
The  viper's  tooth  is  not  so  venomous  ; 
The  adder's  tongue  not  half  so  dangerous, 
As  they  that  bear  the  shadow  of  delight. 
Who  chain  blind  youths  in  trammels  of  their  hair. 
Till  waste  brings  woe,  and  sorrow  hastes  despair. 
Robert  Greene. 


XII. 

Care  charmer  Sleep,  son  of  the  sable  Night, 
Brother  to  Death,  in  silent  darkness  born  : 
Relieve  my  languish  and  restore  the  light ; 
With  dark  forgetting  of  my  care,  return, 
And  let  the  day  be  time  enough  to  mourn 
The  shipwreck  of  my  ill-adventured  youth : 
Let  waking  eyes  suffice  to  wail  their  scorn 
Without  the  torment  of  the  night's  untruth, 
Cease  dreams,  the  images  of  day-desires. 
To  model  forth  the  passions  of  the  morrow  ; 
Never  let  rising  sun  approve  you  liars, 
l"o  add  more  grief  to  aggravate  my  sorrow. 
Still  let  me  sleep,  embracing  clouds  in  vain 
And  never  wake  to  feel  the  day's  disdain. 

Samuel  Pan-cl 


XIII. 

Since  there's  no  help,  come  let  us  kiss  and  part, — 

Nay  I  have  done,  you  get  no  more  of  me  ; 

And  I  am  glad,  yea  glad  with  all  my  heart, 

That  thus  so  cleanly  I  myself  can  free  ; 

Shake  hands  for  ever,  cancel  all  our  vows. 

And  when  we  meet  at  any  time  again, 

Be  it  not  seen  in  either  of  our  brows 

That  we  one  jot  of  former  love  retain. 

Now  at  the  last  gasp  of  love's  latest  breath, 

When  his  pulse  failing,  passion  speechless  lies. 

When  faith  b  kneeling  by  his  bed  of  death. 

And  innocence  b  closing  up  his  eyes, 

— Now  if  thou  would'st,  when  all  have  given  him 

over, 
From  death  to  life  thou  might' st  him  yet  recover. 
Micluul  Drayton. 


XIV. 
cSanuct  ia  Itis  c^rUiib  c3,ttaister  ^l.  JI. 

If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree, 
As  they  must  needs,  the  sister  and  the  brother, 
Then  must  the  love  be  great  'twixt  thee  and  me, 
Because  thou  lov'st  the  one,  and  I  the  other. 
Dowland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly  touch 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense  ; 
Spenser  to  me,  whose  deep  conceit  is  such 
As,  passing  all  conceit,  needs  no  defence. 
Thou  lov'st  to  hear  the  sweet  melodious  sound 
That  Phoebus'  lute,  the  queen  of  music,  makes  ; 
And  I  in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  drowned 
Whenas  himself  to  singing  he  betakes. 
One  god  is  god  of  both,  as  poets  feign ; 
One  knight  loves  both, and  both  in  thee  remain. 
Richard  Barnfield. 


XV. 

Were  I  as  base  as  is  the  lowly  plain, 

And  you,  my  love,  as  high  as  heaven  above, 

Yet  should  the  thoughts  of  me  your  humble  swain 

Ascend  to  heaven  in  honour  of  my  love. 

Were  I  as  high  as  heaven  above  the  plain. 

And  you  my  love,  .is  humble  and  as  low 

As  are  the  deepest  bottoms  of  the  main, 

NVheresoe'er  you  were,  with  you  my  love  should  go. 

Were  you  the  earth,  dear  love,  and  I  the  skies, 

My  love  should  shine  on  you  like  to  the  sun, 

And  look  upon  you  with  ten  thousand  eyes. 

Till  heaven  waxed  blind,  and  till  the  world  were 

done. 
Wheresoe'cr  I  am,  below,  or  else  above  you, 
Wheresoe'er    you  are,   my  heart   shall  truly  love 


you. 


Joshua  Sylvester. 
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XVI. 

Look  how  tbe  pale  Queen  of  the  silent  night 
Doth  cause  the  ocean  to  attend  upon  her. 
And  he  as  long  as  she  is  in  his  sight, 
With  his  full  tide  is  ready  her  to  honour ; 
But  when  the  silver  waggon  of  the  Moon 
Is  mounted  up  so  high  he  cannot  follow, 
The  sea  calls  home  his  crystal  waves  to  moan, 
And  with  low  ebb  doth  manifest  his  sorrow; 
So  you,  that  are  the  sovereign  of  my  heart, 
Have  all  my  joys  attending  on  your  will : 
My  joys  low-ebbing  when  you  do  depart, 
When  you  return,  their  tide  my  heart  doth  fill  : 
So  as  you  come,  and  as  you  do  depart, 
Joj's  ebb  and  flow  within  my  tender  heart. 

CliarUs  Best. 


XVII. 

When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state 
And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries 
And  look  upon  myself  and  curse  my  fate, 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possessed. 
Desiring  this  man's  art  and  that  man's  scope, 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 
Vet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising. 
Haply  I  think  on  thee,  and  then  my  state. 
Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  suUen  earth,  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate  ; 
For  thy  sweet  love  remembered  such  wealth  brings 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings. 
William  Shakespeare. 
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XVIII. 
ConUnt. 

Ah,  sweet  Content,  where  is  thy  mild  abode? 
Is  it  with  shepherds  and  light-hearted  swains 
Which  sing  upon  the  downs  and  pipe  abroad, 
Tending  their  flocks  and  cattle  on  the  plains? 
Ah,  sweet  Content,  where  dost  thou  safely  rest? 
In  heaven,  with  angels  which  the  praises  sing 
Of  him  that  made,  and  rules  at  his  behest. 
The  minds  and  hearts  of  everj'  living  thing? 
Ah,  sweet  Content,  where  doth  thine  harbour  hold? 
Is  it  in  churches  with  religious  men 
Which  please  the  gods  with  prayers  manifold, 
And  in  their  studies  meditate  it  then  ? — 
Whether  thou  dost  in  heaven  or  earth  appear. 
Be  where  thou  wilt,  thou  wilt  not  harbour  here. 
liartiabe  Barnes. 


XIX. 

Death,  be  not  proud,  though  some  have  called  thee 
Mighty  and  dreadful,  for  thou  art  not  so  ; 
For  those  whom  thou  think'st  thou  dost  overthrow 
Die  not,  poor  Death  ;  nor  yet  canst  thou  kill  me. 
From  rest  and  sleep,  which  but  thy  pictures  be, 
Much  pleasure :  then  from  thee  much  more  must 

flow  : 
And  soonest  our  best  men  with  thee  do  go— 
Rest  of  their  bones  and  souls'  delivery  I 
Thou'rt  slave  to  fate,  chance,  kings,  and  desperate 

men, 
And  dost  with  p)oison,  war,  and  sickness  dwell ; 
And  poppy  or  charms  can  make  us  sleep  as  well, 
And  better  than  thy  stroke.    Why  swell' st  thou  then? 
One  short  sleep  past,  we  wake  eternally, 
And  death  shall  be  no  more  ;  Death,  thou  shalt  die. 
John  Donne. 


XX. 
^aint  Jolvrt  ga^jtist.  I 

The  last  and  greatest  Herald  of  Heaven's  King  * 

Girt  with  rough  skins,  hies  to  the  deserts  wild,  ( 
Among  that  savage  brood  the  woods  forth  bring, 

Which  he  more  harmless  found  than  men,  and  mild.  •; 
His  food  was  locusts,  and  what  there  doth  spring, 

With  honey  that  from  virgin  hives  distilled  ;  i 

Parched  body,  hollow  eyes,  some  uncouth  thing  j 

Made  him  appear,  long  since  from  earth  exiled.  J 

There  bursts  he  forth  :     All  ye  whose  hopes  rely  , 

On  God,  with  me  amidst  these  deserts  mourn,  | 

Repent,  repent,  and  from  old  errors  turn  I  * 

— Who  listened  to  his  voice,  obeyed  his  cr>-  ?  i 
Only  the  echoes,  which  he  made  relent, 
Rung  from  their  flint  caves,  Repent  I    Repent! 
IViliiam  Dritmmond. 


XXT. 

Love  swore  by  Styx,  while  all  the  depths  did  tremble 
That  he  would  be  avenged  of  my  proud  heart, 
Who  to  his  deity  durst  base  styles  impart, 
And  would  in  that  I^tona's  imp  resemble  : 
I'hen  straight  denounced  his  rebel,  in  a  rage 
He  laboured  by  all  means  for  to  betray  me, 
And  gave  full  leave  to  any  for  to  slay  me. 
That  he  might  by  my  wrack  his  wrath  assuage. 
A  nymph,  that  longed  to  finish  Cupid's  toils, 
Chanced  once  to  spy  me  come  in  beauty's  bounds, 
And  straight  o'erthrew  me  with  a  world  of  wounds 
Then  unto  Paphos  did  transport  my  spoils. 
Thus,  thus  I  see  that  all  must  fail  in  end, 
That  with  a  greater  than  themselves  contend. 

Sir  IVilliam  Alexander. 


XXIT. 

Fairest,  when  by  the  rules  of  palmistry 

You  took  my  hand  to  trj-  if  you  could  guess, 

By  lines  therein,  if  any  wight  there  be 

Ordained  to  make  me  know  some  happiness ; 

I  wished  that  those  characters  could  explain. 

Whom  I  will  never  wrong  with  hope  to  win  ; 

Or  that  by  them  a  copy  might  be  seen. 

By  you,  O  love,  what  thoughts  I  had  within. 

But  since  the  hand  of  Nature  did  not  set 

(As  providently  loth  to  have  it  known) 

The  means  to  find  that  hidden  alphabet, 

Mine  eyes  shall  be  the  interpreters  alone; 

By  them  conceive  my  thoughts,  and  tell  me,  fair. 

If  now  you  see  her  that  doth  love  me  there. 

William  Brtniite. 


XXIII. 

Lord,  with  what  care  hast  1  hou  begirt  us  round  I 
Parents  first  season  us ;  then  schoolmasters 
Deliver  us  to  laws  ;  they  send  us  bound 
To  rules  of  reason,  holy  messengers, 
Pulpits  and  Sundays,  sorrow  dogging  sin, 
Affliction  sorted,  anguish  of  all  sizes, 
Fine  nets  and  stratagems  to  catch  us  in, 
Bibles  laid  open,  millions  of  surprises  ; 
Blessings  beforehand,  ties  of  gratefulness, 
The  sound  of  glory  ringing  in  our  ears; 
Without,  our  shame  ;  within,  our  consciences  ; 
Angels  and  grace,  eternal  hopes  and  fears. 
Yet  all  these  fences  and  their  whole  array 
Our  cunning  bosom-sin  blows  quite  away.        l^"^ 
George  Herbert 


XXIV. 

^ff  Castara,  in  vi  ^ranct. 

Forsake  rae  not  so  soon  ;  Castara,  stay. 

And  as  I  break  the  prison  of  my  clay 

I'll  fill  the  canvas  with  my  expiring  breath, 

And  sail  with  thee  o'er  the  vast  main  of  Death. 

Some  cherubin  thus,  as  we  pass,  shall  play ; 

"  Go,  happy  twins  of  love  !" — the  courteous  sea 

Shall  smooth  her  wrinkled  brow ;  the  winds  shall 

sleep, 
Or  only  whisper  music  to  the  deep  ; 
Every  ungentle  rock  shall  melt  away ; 
The  sirens  sing  to  please,  not  to  betray  ; 
The  indulgent  sky  shall  smile ;  each  starry  quire 
Contend,  which  shall  afford  the  brighter  fire. 
While  love,  the  pilot,  steers  his  course  so  even 
Ne'er  to  cast  anchor  till  we  reach  at  Heaven. 

iVilliam  Habington. 


XXV. 

(Dn  the  l^ate  ^uss^at  in  ^iemont 

Avenge,  O  Lord!    thy  slaughtered  Saints,  whose 

bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold  ; 
Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old 
When  all  our  fathers  wprshipt  stocks  and  stones. 
Forget  not !     In  thy  book  record  their  groans 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piemontese,  that  rolled 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.     Their  moans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  Heaven.     Their  martyred  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  does  sway 
The  triple  tyrant,  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hundred-fold,  who,  having  learnt  Thy  way, 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe. 

/okn  Milton 


XXVI. 

What  has  this  bugbear  death  that's  worth  our  care  ', 

\ 
After  a  life  of  pain  and  sorrow  past,  ( 

After  deluding  hopes  and  dire  despair,  J 

Death  only  gives  us  quiet  at  the  last ; 

How  strangely  are  our  love  and  hate  misplaced  I 

Freedom  we  seek,  and  yet  from  freedom  flee, 

Courting  those  tyrant  sins  that  chain  us  fast,  i 

And  shunning  death  that  only  sets  us  free.  { 

Tis  not  a  foolish  fear  of  future  pains, —  i 

Why  should  they  fear  who  keep  their  souls  from 

stains  ?—  ' 

That  makes  me  dread  thy  terrors.  Death,  to  see  ;  j 

*  Tis  not  the  loss  of  riches  or  of  fame,  ! 

Or  the  vain  toys  the  vulgar  pleasures  name,  i 

'Tis  nothing,  Celia,  but  the  losing  thee.  ' 

lyUliatH  Walsh.  \ 


XXVII. 

'Ho  WiiUmmson. 

When  I  behold  thee,  blameless  Williamson, 
Wrecked  like  an  infant  on  a  savage  shore, 
While  others  round  on  borrowed  pinions  soar, 
My  busy  fancy  calls  thy  thread  misspun  ; 
Till  Faith  instructs  me  the  deceit  to  shun, 
While  thus  she  speaks :  Those  wings  that  from  the 

store 
Of  virtue  were  not  lent,  howe'er  they  bore 
In  this  gross  air,  will  melt  when  near  the  sun. 
The  truly  ambitious  wait  for  Nature's  time, 
Content  by  certain  though  by  slow  degrees 
To  mount  above  the  reach  of  vulgar  flight ; 
Nor  is  that  man  confined  to  this  low  clime 
Who  but  the  extremest  skirts  of  glory  sees 
And  hears  celestial  echoes  with  delight. 

Benjamin  Stiilin^fleet. 
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XXVIIT. 
,^0nmt  on  the  ^rath  of 

In  vain  to  me  the  smiling  mornings  shine, 
And  reddening  Phoebus  lifts  his  golden  fire  : 
The  birds  in  vain  their  amorous  descant  join  : 
Or  cheerful  fields  resume  their  green  attire  : 
These  ears,  alas  !  for  other  notes  repine  ; 
A  different  object  do  these  eyes  require  : 
My  lonely  anguish  melts  no  heart  but  mine  ; 
And  in  my  breast  the  imperfect  joj's  expire. 
Vet  morning  smiles  the  busy  race  to  cheer, 
And  new-born  pleasure  brings  to  happier  men 
The  fields  to  all  their  wonted  tribute  bear  : 
To  warm  their  little  loves  the  birds  complain  : 
I  fruitless  mourn  to  him  that  cannot  hear. 
And  weep  the  more,  l^ecause  I  weep  in  vain. 

Thomas  Cray. 


XXIX. 

cHrittcn  in  a  ^lank  gJeaf  of  Bugbale's 
^anafifticon. 

Deem  not  devoid  of  elegance  the  sage, 

By  fancy's  genuine  feelings  unbeguiled, 

Of  painful  pedantry  the  pwring  child, 

Who  turns  of  these  proud  domes  the  historic  page, 

Now  sunk  by  time,  and  Henr>-'s  fiercer  rage 

Think'st  thou  the  warbling  muses  never  smiled 

On  his  lone  hours?     Ingenuous  views  engage 

His  thoughts,  on  themes  unclassic  falsely  styled 

Intent.     While  cloistered  piety  displays 

Her  mouldering  roll,  the  piercing  eye  explores 

New  manners,  and  the  pomp  of  elder  days, 

Whence  culls  the  pensive  bard  his  pictured  stores. 

Nor  rough,  nor  barren,  are  the  winding  ways 

Of  hoar  antiquity,  but  strewn  with  flowers. 

Thomas  Warton. 
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XXX. 

(Dn  kcarittg  a  Wxxn»}x  sinq  in  a 
horning  SEaXk. 

Sing  on,  sweet  thrush,  upon  the  leafless  bough, 
Sing  on,  sweet  bird,  I  listen  to  thy  strain  : 
See,  aged  Winter,  'mid  his  surly  reign, 
At  thy  blithe  carol  clears  his  furrowed  brow. 
So  in  lone  Poverty's  dominion  drear 
Sits  meek  Content  with  light  unanxious  heart, 
Welcomes  the  rapid  moments,  bids  them  part, 
Nor  asks  if  they  bring  aught  to  hope  or  fear. 
I  thank  Thee,  Author  of  this  opening  day  ! 
Thou  whose  bright  sun  now  gilds  yon  orient  skies  I 
Riches  denied,  Thy  boon  was  purer  joys 
What  wealth  could  never  give  nor  take  away  I 
Yet  come,  thou  child  of  Poverty  and  Care  ; 
The  mite  high  Heaven  bestowed,  that  mite  with 
thee  I'll  share. 

Robert  Burns. 


XXXI. 

Mary  I  I  want  a  lyre  with  other  strings, 

Such  aid  from  heaven  as  some  have  feigned  they 

drew. 
An  eloquence  scarce  given  to  mortals,  new 
And  undebased  by  praise  of  meaner  things ; 
That,  ere  through  age  or  woe  I  shed  my  wings, 
I  may  record  thy  worth  with  honour  due, 
In  verse  as  musical  as  thou  art  true. 
And  that  immortalises  whom  it  sings. 
But  thou  hast  little  need.    There  is  a  Book 
By  seraphs  writ  with  beams  of  heavenly  light. 
On  which  the  eyes  of  God  not  rarely  look, 
A  chronicle  of  actions  just  and  bright ; — 
There  all  thy  deeds,  my  faithful  Mary,  shine  ; 
And  since  thou  own'st  that  praise,   I  spare   thee 

mine. 

VyUliam  Caw/*r. 


XXXII. 

^f  ccmbtr  firming. 

I  love  to  rise  ere  gleams  the  tardy  light, 
Winter's  pale  dawn  ;  and  as  warm  fires  illume, 
And  cheerful  tapers  shine  around  the  room 
Through  misty  windows  bend  my  musing  sight, 
When,  round  the  dusky  lawn,  the  mansions  white, 
With   shutters    closed,   peer  faintly    through    the 

gloom 
That  slow  recedes  ;  while  yon  grey  spires  assume, 
Rising  from  their  dark  pile,  an  added  height 
By  indistinctness  given. — Then  to  decree 
The  grateful  thoughts  to  God,  ere  they  unfold 
To  friendship  or  the  Muse,  or  seek  with  glee 
Wisdom's  rich  page.     O   hours  more  worth   than 

gold, 
By  whose  blest  use  we  lengthen  life,  and,  free. 
From  drear  decays  of  age,  outlive  the  old. 

Anna  Seivard. 


XXXITI. 

^0  mv  §oohs  on  parting  toith  them. 

As  one  who,  destined  from  his  friends  to  part, 
Regrets  his  loss,  yet  hopes  again  erewhile 
To  share  their  converse  and  enjoy  their  smile, 
And  tempers  as  he  may  affliction's  dart, — 
Thus,  loved  associates  I  chiefs  of  elder  Art  I 
Teachers  of  wisdom  I  who  could  once  beguile 
My  tedious  hours,  and  lighten  every  toil, 
I  now  resign  you  :  nor  with  fainting  heart ; 
For  pass  a  few  short  years  or  days,  or  hours. 
And  happier  seasons  may  their  dawn  unfold, 
And  all  your  sacred  fellowship  restore  : 
When,  freed  from  earth,  unlimited  its  powers, 
Mind  shall  with  mind  direct  communion  hold, 
And  kindred  spirits  meet  to  part  no  more. 

Will  ill  in  Roscoe. 


XXXIV. 

O  ever  skilled  to  weave  the  form  we  love  I 
To  bid  the  shapes  of  fear  and  grief  depart ; 
Come,  gentle  Hope  !  with  one  gay  smile  remove 
The  lasting  sadness  of  an  aching  heart. 
Thy  voice,  benign  enchantress  !  let  me  hear  ; 
Say  that  for  me  some  pleasures  yet  shall  bloom, — 
That  fancy's  radiance,  friendship's  precious  tear 
Shall  soften,  or  shall  chase,  misfortune's  gloom. 
But  come  not  glowing  in  the  dazzling  ray 
Which  once  with  dear  illusions  charmed  my  eye  : 
O  !  strew  no  more,  sweet  flatterer  !  on  my  way 
The  flowers  I  fondly  thought  too  bright  to  die  : 
Visions  less  fair  will  sooth  my  pensive  breast, 
That  asks  not  happiness,  but  longs  for  rest. 

Helen  Maria  Williams. 


XXXV. 

(Dn  (^cho  vinb  <^iUnce. 

In  eddying  course  when  leaves  began  to  fly, 
And  Autumn  in  her  lap  the  store  to  strew, 
As  'mid  wild  scenes  I  chanced  the  Muse  to  woo 
Through  glens  untrod  and  woods  that  frowned  on 

on  high, 
Two  sleeping  nymphs  with  wonder  mute  I  spy ! — 
And  lo,  she's  gone ! — in  robe  of  dark  green  hue, 
'Twas  Echo  from  her  sister  Silence  flew  : 
For  quick  the  hunter's  horn  resounded  to  the  sky  ! 
In  shade  aff'righted  Silence  melts  away. 
Not  so  her  sister  I — hark,  for  onward  still 
With  far-heard  step  she  takes  her  listening  way, 
Bounding  from  rock  to  rock,  and  hill  to  hill ! 
Ah,  mark  the  merry  maid  in  mockful  play 
With  thousand  mimic  tones  the  laughing  forcbt  fill. 
Sir  S.  Egcrton  Brydges. 


XXXVI. 

0  Time  !  who  know'st  a  lenient  hand  to  lay 
Softest  on  sorrow's  wound,  and  slowly  thence 
(Lulling  to  sad  repose  the  weary  sense) 

The  faint  pang  stealest,  unperceived ,  away  ; 
On  thee  I  rest  my  only  hope  at  last, 
And  think  when  thou  hast  dried  the  bitter  tear 
That  flows  in  vain  o'er  all  my  soul  held  dear, 

1  may  look  back  on  every  sorrrow  past, 

And  meet  life's  peaceful  evening  with  a  smile — 
As  some  lone  bird,  at  day's  departing  hour, 
Sings  in  the  sunbeam  of  the  transient  shower, 
Forgetful,  though  its  wings  are  wet  the  while  : 
Yet,  ah  !  how  much  must  that  poor  heart  endure 
Which  hopes  from  thee,  and  thee  alone,  a  cure  I 
ff'.  L.  Bowles. 


XXXVII. 

(Sttpposeb  to  be  bjritttit  at  ICcmnos. 

On  this  lone  isle,  whose  rugged  rocks  affright 
The  cautious  pilot,  ten  revolving  years 
Great  Paean's  son,  unwonted  erst  to  tears. 
Wept  o'er  his  wound  :  alike  each  rolling  light 
Of  heaven  he  watched,  and  blamed  its  lingering 

flight ; 
By  day  the  sea*mew  screaming  round  his  cave 
Drove  slumber  from  his  eyes ;  the  chiding  wave 
And  savage  howlings  chased  his  dreams  by  night. 
Hope  still  was  his  :  in  each  low  breeze  that  sighed 
Through  his  rude  grot  he  heard  a  coming  oar, 
In  each  white  cloud  a  coming  sail  he  spied  ; 
Nor  seldom  Ibtened  to  the  fancied  roar 
Of  Oeia's  torrents,  or  the  hoarser  tide 
That  parts  famed  Trachis  from  the  Euboic  shore. 
Thomas  RttsscU. 


XXXVIII. 

The  World  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers  ; 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours  ; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon 
This  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon, 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours 
And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers, 
For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune  ; 
It  moves  us  not. — Great  God  !    I'd  rather  be 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn , — 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn  ; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea  ; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

IV.  IVordsu'orih, 
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As  when  far  off  the  warbled  strains  are  heard, 
That  soar  on  Morning's  wing  the  vales  among, 
Within  his  cage  the  imprisoned  matin  bird 
Swells  the  full  chorus  with  a  generous  song  : 
He  bathes  no  pinion  in  the  dewy  light, 
No  Father's  joy,  no  Lover's  bliss  he  shares. 
Yet  still  the  rising  radiance  cheers  his  sight : 
His  fellows'  freedom  soothes  the  captive's  cares  ! 
Thou,  Fayette  !  who  didst  wake  with  startling  voice 
Life's  better  sun  from  that  long  wintry  night. 
Thus  in  thy  Country's  triumphs  shall  rejoice, 
And  mock  with  raptures  high  the  dungeon's  might  : 
For  lo  !  the  morning  struggles  into  day. 
And  Slavery's  spectres  shriek  and  vanish  from  the 
ray ! 

Samutl  Taylor  Coleridge. 
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SSinUr. 

A  wrinkled,  crabbed  man  they  picture  thee, 
Old  Winter,  with  a  rugged  beard  as  grey 
As  the  long  moss  upon  the  apple-tree ; 
Blue-lipt,  an  ice-drop  at  thy  sharp  blue  nose, 
Close  muffled  up,  and  on  thy  dreary  way 
Plodding  alone  through  sleet  and  drifting  snows. 
They  should  have  drawn  thee  by  the  high-heapt 

hearth, 
Old  Winter  !  seated  in  thy  great  armed  chair, 
Watching  the  children  at  their  Christmas  mirth  ; 
Or  circled  by  them  as  thy  lips  declare 
Some  merry  jest,  or  tale  of  murder  dire, 
Or  troubled  spirit  that  disturbs  the  night, 
Pausing  at  times  to  rouse  the  mouldering  fire, 
Or  taste  the  old  October  brown  and  bright 

Robert  Soitthey. 
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They  talk  of  time  and  of  Time's  galling  yoke, 
That  like  a  millstone  on  man's  mind  doth  press, 
Which  only  works  and  business  can  redress  ; 
Of  divine  Leisure  such  foul  lies  are  spoke, 
Wounding  her  fair  gifts  with  calumnious  stroke. 
But  might  I,  fed  with  silent  meditation, 
Assoilcd  live  from  that  fiend.  Occupation — 
Improbus  Labor,  which  my  spirits  hath  broke — 
I'd  drink  of  Time's  nch  cup,  and  never  surfeit. 
Fling  in  more  days  then  went  to  make  the  gem 
'Ihat  crowned  the  white  top  of  Methusalem : 
Yea,  on  my  weak  neck  take  and  never  forfeit. 
Like  Atlas  bearing  up  the  dainty  sky. 
The  heaven-swelt  burden  of  eternity. 

C /tar Us  I  amb. 
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XLII. 
giiQht 

Mysterious  Night !  when  our  first  parent  knew 
Thee,  from  report  divine,  and  heard  thy  name, 
Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  frame — 
This  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  blue  ? 
Yet,  'neath  a  current  of  translucent  dew, 
Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  flame, 
Hesperus  with  the  host  of  heaven  came, 
And,  lo  !  creation  widened  in  man's  view. 
Who  could  have  thought  such  darkness  lay  concealed 
Within  thy  beams,  O  Sun  ?  or  who  could  find. 
Whilst  fly,  and  leaf,  and  insect  stood  revealed, 
That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad'st  us  blind? 
Why  do  we,  then,  shun  death  with  anxious  strife — 
If  light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  life? 

Joseph  Blanco  White. 
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%0  a  SKatcr  gixl. 

O  melancholy  bird  ! — a  winter's  day 
Thou  standest  by  the  margin  of  the  pool, 
And  taught  by  God,  dost  thy  whole  being  school 
To  patience,  which  all  evil  can  allay ; 
God  has  appointed  thee  the  fish  thy  prey  ; 
And  given  thyself  a  lesson  to  the  fool 
Unthrifty,  to  submit  to  moral  rule, 
And  his  unthinking  course  by  thee  to  weigh. 
There  need  not  schools,  nor  the  professor's  chr.ir, 
Though  these  be  good,  true  wisdom  to  impart ; 
He  who  has  not  enough  for  these  to  spare 
Of  time  or  gold,  may  yet  amend  his  heart 
And  teach  his  soul  by  brooks  and  rivers  fair : 
Nature  is  always  wise  in  every  part. 

Lord  Thurlow. 
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Che  llhttt  charge  at  Castle  ^ofoarb. 
in  18X2  \\nb  1327. 

The  lifeless  son — the  mother's  agony, 
O'erstrained  till  agonj-  refused  to  feel — 
That  sinner  too  I  tAen  dry-eyed  could  see  ; 
For  I  was  hardened  in  my  selfish  weal, 
And  strength  and  joy  had  strung  my  soul  with  steel. 
I  knew  not  then  what  man  may  live  to  be, 
A  thing  of  life,  that  feels  he  lives  in  vain — 
A  taper,  to  be  quenched  in  mi>ery  ! 
Forgive  me,  then,  Caracci !  if  I  seek 
To  look  on  this,  thy  tale  of  tears,  again  ; 
For  now  the  swift  is  slow,  the  strong  is  weak. 
Mother  of  Christ !  how  merciful  is  pain  ! 
But  if  I  longer  view  thy  tear-stained  cheek, 
Heart-broken  Magdalen  I  my  heart  will  break. 
Ebenfstr  Elliott. 


XLV. 
cSaul  the  ^ttstcTxiox  jotttticging  to 

Whose  is  that  sword— that  voice  and  eye  of  flame — 

That  heart  of  inextinguishable  ire? 

Who  bears  the  dungeon  keys,  and  bonds,  and  fire  ? 

Along  his  dark  and  withering  path  he  came — 

Death  in  his  looks,  and  terror  in  his  name, 

Tempting  the  might  of  heaven's  eternal  Sire. 

Lo!    The  light  shone  I— the  sun's  veiled    beams 

expire — 
A  Saviour's  self  a  Saviour's  lips  proclaim  I 
Whose  is  yon  form,  stretched  on  the  earth's  cold 

bed, 
With  smitten  soul  and  tears  of  agony. 
Mourning  the  past  ?    Bowed  is  the  lofty  head — 
Rayless  the  orbs  that  flashed  with  victor>-. 
Over  the  raging  waves  of  human  will 
The  Saviour's  Spirit  walked — and  all  was  still. 

Thomas  Roscoe. 
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%o  the  (Srasjshopptr  anb  the  Cmkct. 

Green  little  vaulter  in  the  sunny  gra«s, 
Catching  your  heart  up  at  the  feel  of  June  ; 
Sole  voice  that's  heard  amidst  the  lazy  noon, 
When  even  the  bees  lag  at  the  summoning  brass ; 
And  you,  warm  little  housekeeper,  who  class 
With  these  who  think  the  candles  come  too  soon. 
Loving  the  fire,  and  with  your  tricksome  tune 
Nick  the  glad  silent  moments  as  they  pass; 
O  sweet  and  tiny  cousins,  that  belong. 
One  to  the  fields,  the  other  to  the  hearth. 
Both  have  your  sunshine ;  both,  though  small,  are 

strong, 
At  your  clear  hearts ;  and  both  seem  given  to  earth 
To  ring  in  thoughtful  ears  this  natural  song— 
In  doors  and  out,  summer  and  winter,  mirth. 

Z.«/A  Hunt. 
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As  thus  oppressed  with  many  a  heavy  care, 
(Though  young  yet  sorrowful),  I  turn  my  feet 
To  the  dark  woodland,  longing  much  to  greet 
The  form  of  Peace,  if  chance  she  sojourn  there  ; 
Deep  thought  and  dismal  verging  to  despair, 
Fills  my  sad  breast,  and  tired  with  this  vain  coil, 
I  shrink  dismayed  before  life's  upland  toil. 
And  as  amid  the  leaves  the  evening  air 
Whispers  still  melody, — I  think  erelong, 
When  I  no  more  can  hear,  these  woods  will  speak 
And  then  a  sad  smile  plays  upon  my  cheek. 
And  mournful  phantasies  upon  me  throng. 
And  I  do  ponder  with  most  strange  delight 
On  the  calm  slumbers  of  the  dead  man's  night. 

Henry  Kirkt  IVkiU. 
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Is  this  the  spot  wliere  Rome's  eternal  foe 
Into  his  snares  the  mighty  legions  drew, 
Whence  from  the  carnage,  spiritless  and  few, 
A  remnant  scarcely  reached  her  gates  of  woe? 
Is  this  the  stream,  thus  gliding  soft  and  slow. 
That,  from  the  gushing  wounds  of  thousands,  grew 
So  fierce  a  flood,  that  waves  of  crimson  hue 
Rushed  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake  below  I 
The  mountains  that  gave  back  the  battle  cry 
Are  silent  now ;  perchance  yon  hillocks  green 
Mark  where  the  bones  of  those  old  warriors  lie. 
Heaven  never  gladdened  a  more  peaceful  scene ; 
Never  left  softer  breeze  a  fairer  sky 
To  sport  upon  thy  waters,  Thrasymene  1 

CImkUs  Strong. 
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%ht  (Etofnin^  (Kloub.  | 

A  cloud  lay  cradled  near  the  setting  sun,  i 

A  gleam  of  crimson  tinged  its  braided  snow  :  ] 
Long  had  I  watched  the  glory  moving  on, 

O'er  the  still  radiance  of  the  lake  below.  J 

Tranquil  its  spirit  seemed,  and  floated  slow  I  l 

Even  in  its  very  motion  there  was  rest ;  ] 

While  every  breath  of  eve  that  chanced  to  blow,  i 

Wafted  the  traveller  to  the  beauteous  west.  \ 

Emblem,  methought,  of  the  departed  soul !  I 
To  whose  white  robe  the  gleam  of  bliss  is  given  ; 
And  by  the  breath  of  Mercy  made  to  roll 

Right  onward  to  the  golden  gates  of  heaven,  \ 
Where  to  the  eye  of  Faith,  it  peaceful  lies. 

And  tells  to  man  its  glorious  destinies.  i 

John  Wilson.  \ 

\ 


L. 

There  is  no  remedy  for  time  misspent ; 
No  healing  for  the  waste  of  idleness, 
Whose  very  languor  is  a  punishment 
Heavier  than  active  souls  can  feel  or  guess. 
O  hours  of  indolence  and  discontent, 
Not  now  to  be  redeemed  !  ye  sting  not  less 
Because  I  know  this  span  of  life  was  lent 
For  lofty  duties,  not  for  selfishness. 
Not  to  be  whiled  away  in  aimless  dreams, 
But  to  improve  ourselves,  and  serve  mankind, 
Life  and  its  choicest  faculties  were  given. 
Man  should  be  ever  better  than  he  seems  ; 
And  shape  his  acts,  and  discipline  his  mind. 
To  walk  adorning  earth,  with  hope  of  heaven.       : y 
Sir .  I  ubrey  de  I  'ere. 


LI. 
®tt  iht  dastU  of  ChilUn. 

Eternal  Spirit  of  the  chainless  Mind  ! 

Brightest  in  dungeons,  Liberty,  thou  art — 

For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart— 

The  heart  which  love  of  Thee  alone  can  bind  ; 

And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consigned, 

To  fetters  and  the  damp  vault's  dayless  gloom, 

ITieir  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdom, 

And  Freedom's  fame  finds  wings  on  every  wind. 

Chillon  !  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place 

And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar,  for  'twas  trod. 

Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 

Worn  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod, 

By  Bonnivard  !    May  none  those  marks  efface  ! 

For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God. 

L(*rti  Byron. 
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I  will  not  praise  the  often  flattered  rose, 
Or,  virgin-like,  with  blushing  charms  half  seen, 
Or  when  in  dazzling  splendour,  like  a  queen. 
All  her  magnficence  of  state  she  shows  ; 
No,  nor  that  nun-like  lily  which  but  blows 
Beneath  the  valley's  cool  and  shady  screen  ; 
Nor  yet  the  sun-flower,  that,  with  warrior  mien, 
Still  eyes  the  orb  of  glory  where  it  glows 
But  thou  neglected  wall-flower  I  to  my  breast 
And  muse  are  dearest,  wildest,  sweetest  flower ! 
To  whom  alone  the  privilege  is  given 
Proudly  to  root  thyself  above  the  rest, 
As  genius  does,  and,  from  thy  rocky  tower 
Lend  fragrance  to  the  purest  breath  of  heaven. 

Thomas  Doitbleday. 
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To  iht  <Sks-|Cark. 

O  earliest  singer !  O  care-charming  bird  ! 
Married  to  morning,  by  a  sweeter  hymn 
Than  priest  e'er  chaunted  from  his  cloister  dim 
At  midnight, — or  veiled  virgin's  holier  word 
At  sunrise  or  the  paler  evening  heard  ; 
To  which  of  all  Heaven's  young  and  lovely  Hours, 
Who  wreathe  soft  light  in  hyacinthine  bowers. 
Beautiful  spirit,  is  thy  suit  preferred? 
Unlike  the  creatures  of  this  low  dull  earth. 
Still  dost  thou  woo,  although  thy  suit  be  won  ; 
And  thus  thy  mistress  bright  is  pleased  exer : 
Oh  !  lose  not  thou  this  mark  of  finer  birth  ; 
So  may'st  thou  yet  live  on  from  sun  to  sun, 
Thy  joy  unchecked,  thy  sweet  song  silent  never ! 
HryaH  IValUr  Proctor. 
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I  met  a  traveller  from  an  antique  land 
Who  said  :  Two  vast  and  trunkless  Ifegs  of  stone 
Stand  in  the  desert.     Near  them,  on  the  sand. 
Half  sunk,  a  shattered  visage  lies,  whose  frown. 
And  wrinkled  lip,  and  sneer  of  cold  command. 
Tell  that  its  sculptor  well  those  passions  read 
Which  yet  survive,  stamped  on  these  lifeless  things, 
The  hand  that  mocked  them  and  the  heart  that  fed  ; 
And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear : 
"  My  name  is  Ozymandias,  King  of  kings  : 
Look  on  my  works,  ye  Mighty,  and  despair  ! " 
Nothing  beside  remains.    Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare 
The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away. 

P.  B.  Shelley. 


LV.  i 

\ 

1  he  grey-eyed  Mom  was  saddened  with  a  shower,  \ 

A  silent  shower,  that  trickled  down  so  still  j 

Scarce  drooped  beneath  its  weight  the  tenderest  | 

flower,  1 

Scarce  could  you  trace  it  on  the  twinkling  rill,  ] 

Or  moss-stone  bathed  in  dew.    It  was  an  hour  . 

Most  meet  for  prayer  beside  thy  lowly  grave, 
Most  for  thanksgiving  meet,   that   Heaven  such 

power  I 

To  thy  serene  and  humble  spirit  gave. 
*'  Who  sow  good  seed  with  tears  shall  reap  in  joy." 
So  thought  I  as  I  watched  the  gracious  rain, 
And  deemed  it  like  that  silent  sad  employ 
Whence  sprung  thy  glory's  harvest,  to  remain 
For  ever.     God  hath  sworn  to  lift  on  high  /I 

Who  sinks  himself  by  true  humility.  i 

JoAh  Ktble.  \ 
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Within  a  thick  and  spreading  hawthorn  bush 
That  overhung  a  molehill  large  and  round, 
I  heard  from  morn  to  mom  a  merry  thrush 
Sing  hymns  of  rapture,  while  I  drank  the  sound 
With  joy — and  oft  an  unintending  guest, 
I  watched  her  secret  toils  from  day  to  day  ; 
How  true  she  warped  the  moss  to  form  her  nest, 
And  modelled  it  within  with  wood  and  clay. 
And  by  and  by,  like  heath-bells  girt  with  dew, 
There  lay  her  shining  eggs  as  bright  as  flowers  : 
Ink-spotted  over,  shells  of  green  and  blue  : 
And  there  I  witnessed,  in  the  summer  hours, 
A  brood  of  nature's  minstrels  chirp  and  fly. 
Glad  as  the  sunshine  and  the  laughing  sky. 

JoAh  Clare. 
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.^abbath  (Sonnet. 

How  many  blessed  grou{>s  this  hour  are  bending, 
Through  England's  primrose  meadow-paths,  their 

way, 
Towards  spire  and  tower,   'midst  shadowy  elms 

ascending, 
Whence  the  sweet  chimes  proclaim  the  hallowed 

day ! 
The  halls  from  old  heroic  ages  grey 
Pour  their  fair  children  forth  ;  and  hamlets  low, 
With  whose  thick  orchard-blooms  the  soft  winds 

play, 
Send  out  their  inmates  in  a  happy  flow, 
Like  a  freed  vernal  stream.     I  may  not  tread 
With  them  those  pathways,  to  the  feverish  bed 
Of  sickness  bound  ;  yet,  O  my  God  !     I  bless 
Thy  merc>%  that  with  Sabbath  peace  hath  filled 
My  chastened  heart,  and  all  its  throbbings  stilled 
To  one  deep  calm  of  lowliest  thankfulness. 

Mrs  HetHOHS. 


LVTTT. 
(Dtt  ffrst  laoking  iitta  CChitpmnn's 

Much  have  I  travelled  in  the  realms  of  gold 
And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen  ; 
Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 
Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told 
That  deep-browed  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesne  : 
Yet  never  did  I  breathe  its  pure  serene 
Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold  : 
Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken  : 
Or  like  stout  Cortez — when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific,  and  all  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 

John  Keats. 
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Wxt  JftttmrcB  of  tht  ^otis. 

The  fame  of  those  pure  bards  whose  fancies  lie 
Like  glorious  clouds  in  Summer's  calmest  even, 
Fringing  the  western  skirts  of  darkening  heaven. 
And  sprinkled  o'er  with  hues  of  rainbow  dye, 
Awakes  no  voice  of  thunder,  which  may  vie 
With  mighty  chiefs'  renown  ; — from  ages  gone, 
In  low  undj'ing  strain  it  lengthens  on. 
Earth's  greenest  solitudes  with  joy  to  fill, — 
Felt  breathing  in  the  silence  of  tlie  sky, 
Or  trembling  in  the  gush  of  new-born  rill. 
Or  whispering  o'er  the  lake's  undimpled  breast  ; 
Yet  blest  to  live  when  trumpet  notes  are  still, 
To  wake  a  pulse  of  earth-born  ecstasy 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  eternal  rest. 

Thonioi  yioon  Taljourd. 
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ti 

What  was't  awakened  first  the  untried  ear  1 

Of  that  sole  man  who  was  all  humankind  ?  I 

Was  it  the  gladsome  welcome  of  the  wind,  I 

Stirring  the  leaves  that  never  yet  were  sere? 

The  four  melifluous  streams  that  flowed  so  near,  S 

Their  lulling  numbers  all  in  one  combined?  I 

The  note  of  bird  unnamed  ?    The  startled  hind  | 

Bursting  the  brake — in  wonder,  not  in  fear,  | 

Of  her  new  lord  ?    Or  did  the  holy  ground 

Send  forth  mysterious  melody  to  greet 

The  gracious  presence  of  immaculate  feet  ? 

Did  viewless  seraphs  rustle  all  around. 

Making  sweet  music  out  of  air  as  sweet? 

Or  his  own  voice  awake  him  with  its  sound? 

Hartley  Coleridge. 
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%o  an  C£nthttJ9iaj9t. 

Young  ardent  soul,  graced  with  fair  Nature's  truth, 
Spring  warmth  of  heart,  and  fervency  of  mind, 
And  still  a  large  late  love  of  all  thy  kind. 
Spite  of  the  world's  cold  practice  and  Time's  tooth,— 
For  all  these  gifts  I  know  not,  in  fair  sooth. 
Whether  to  give  thee  joy,  or  bid  thee  blind 
Thine  eyes  with  tears, — that  thou  hast  not  resigned 
The  passionate  fire  and  fierceness  of  thy  youth  : 
For  as  the  current  of  thy  life  shall  flow. 
Gilded  by  shine  of  sun  or  shadow-stained, 
Through  flowery  valley  or  unwholesome  fen, 
Thrice  blessed  in  thy  joy,  or  in  thy  woe, 
Thrice  cursed  of  thy  race,  thou  art  ordained 
To  share  beyond  the  lot  of  common  men. 

Tlionias  Hood. 
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Even  as  yon  lamp  within  my  vacant  room 

With  arduous  flame  disputes  the  doubtful  night, 

And  can  with  its  involuntary  light 

But  lifeless  things  that  near  it  stand  illume  ; 

Yet  all  the  while  it  doth  itself  consume, 

And  ere  the  sun  hath  reached  his  morning  height 

With  courier  beams  that  greet  the  shepherd's  sight. 

There  where  its  life  arose  must  be  its  tomb  : — 

So  wastes  away  my  life,  perforce  confined 

To  common  things,  a  limit  to  its  sphere. 

It  gleams  on  worthless  trifles  undesigned, 

With  fainter  ray  each  hour  imprisoned  here. 

Alas  to  know  that  the  consuming  mind 

Must  leave  its  lamp  cold  ere  the  sun  appear  I 

Charles  \\  'liitcluaii. 


LXIII. 

Heed  not  a  wDrld  that  neither  thee  can  keep, 

Nor  vestige  of  thee,  whatsoe'er  thj*  lot — 

Of  thee  or  thine,  nor  mark  when  thou  art  not. 

No  more  I  engulfed  within  the  sounding  deep, 

Faint  and  more  faint  the  billowy  circles  sweep, 

And  trembling  own  the  shock  ;  then  'tis  forgot  : 

The  leafs  still  image  anchors  on  the  spot. 

The  wave  is  in  its  noonday  couch  asleep. 

We  marked  the  eddying  whirlpools  close  around 

Where  he  had  been  ;  but  who  the  path  profound- 

What  thought  can  follow  'neath  the  watery  floor 

'Mid  sights  of  strangeness  and  untravelled  caves, 

Ocean's  wild  deeps  of  ever-moving  waves, 

A  boundless,  new  horizon  spreading  round. 

Isaac  Williams. 
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LXIV. 

Pleasures  lie  thickest  where  no  pleasures  seem  : 
There's  not  a  leaf  that  falls  upon  the  ground 
But  holds  some  joy,  of  silence  or  of  sound, 
Some  sprite  begotten  of  a  summer  dream. 
The  very  meanest  things  are  made  supreme 
With  innate  ecstasy.     No  grain  of  sand 
But  moves  a  bright  and  million-peopled  land, 
And  hath  its  Edens  and  its  Eves,  I  deem. 
For  Love,  though  blind  himself,  a  curious  eye 
Hath  lent  me,  to  behold  the  hearts  of  things, 
And  touched  mine  ear  with   power.     Thus,  far  or 

nigh. 
Minute  or  mighty,  fixed  or  free  with  wings, 
Delight  from  many  a  nameless  covert  sly 
Peeps  sparkling,  and  in  tones  familiar  sings. 

^S".  Laman  BlanchanL 


LXV. 
'^0  '^Tartar,  a  %tvrin  |8catttg. 

Snow-drop  of  dogs,  with  ear  of  brownest  d>  e,  j 
Like  the  last  orphan  leaf  of  naked  tree 

Which  shudders  in  bleak  autumn  ;  though  by  thee  'i 

Of  hearing  careless  and  untutored  eyes,  1 

Not  understood  articulate  speech  of  men,  ■. 

Nor  marked  the  artificial  mind  of  books,  J 

— The  mortal's  voice  eternized  by  the  pen, —  *^ 

Yet  hast  thou  thought  and  language  all  unknown  i 

To  Babel's  scholars  ;  oft  intensest  looks,  j 

Long  scrutiny  o'er  some  dark-veined  stone  • 
Dost  thou  bestow,  learning  dead  mysteries 

Of  the  world's  birth-day,  oft  in  eager  tone  ; 

With  quick-tailed  fellows  handiest  prompt  replies  i 
Solicitudes  canine,  four-footed  amities. 

Thomas  Loi'ell  Beddoes.  \ 
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LXVI. 
"Hhz  m.t\l  of  cSt.  j0hn. 

They  dreamed  not  in  old  Hebron,  when  the  !>ound  1 

Went  through  the  city  that  the  promised  son 

Was  born  to  Zachary,  and  his  name  was  John, — 

They  little  thought  that  here,  in  this  far  ground 

Beside  the  Severn  sea,  that  Hebrew  child 

Would  be  a  cherished  memory  of  the  wild  ; 

Here,  where  the  pulses  of  the  ocean  bound 

Whole  centuries  away,  while  one  meek  cell. 

Built  by  the  fathers  o'er  a  lonely  well. 

Still    breathes    the    Baptist's    sweet  remembrance 

round. 
A  spring  of  silent  waters,  with  his  name 
That  from  the  angel's  voice  in  music  came, 
Here  in  the  wilderness  so  faithful  found, 
It  freshens  to  this  day  the  Levite's  grassy  mound. 
Robert  Stephen  Hawker. 


LXVII. 

O  brooding  spirit  of  Wisdom  and  of  Love, 

Whose  mighty  wings  even  now  o'ershadow  me, 

Absorb  me  in  thine  own  immensity. 

And  raise  me  far  my  finite  self  above ! 

Purge  vanity  away,  and  the  weak  care 

That  name  or  fame  of  me  may  widely  spread  ; 

And  the  deep  wish  keep  burning  in  their  stead, 

Thy  blissful  influence  afar  to  bear, — 

Or  see  it  borne!     Let  no  desire  of  ease, 

No  lack  of  courage,  faith,  or  love,  delay 

Mine  own  steps  on  that  high  thought-pa ven  way 

In  which  my  soul  her  clear  commission  sees  : 

Yet  with  an  equal  joy  let  me  behold 

Thy  chariot  o'er  that  way  by  others  rolled. 

Sir  yyUliam  Rowan  Hamilton, 


LXVIII. 

Jl  ^cbitatiffn  at  ^ttUi^  Jlbbcg. 

Now  dewy  twilight  o'er  these  shattered  walls 
Breathes  from  the  closing  eyelids  of  the  skies ; 
The  blessed  night,  with  starry  influence  falls 
O'er  carved  remains,  and  boughs  that  heavenward 

rise  ; 
The  healing  gentleness  of  evening  sighs 
From  arch  to  arch,  and  thrills  the  slumbering  trees  : 
And,  like  the  memory  of  dead  centuries. 
The  shadows  stride  before  the  lingering  breeze. 
The  pinions  of  the  heavens,  with  fleckered  gloom. 
Enfold  the  world,  and  the  adoring  earth 
To  all  religion  ;  here  there  is  no  tomb, 
But  holy  promise  of  that  second  birth, 
NVhen  o'er  man's  ruin  Beauty  shall  return. 
And  perfect  Love  shall  light  his  funeral  urn. 

JoAn  Sterling. 


LXIX. 

As  unto  blooming  roses  summer  dews 

Or  morning's  amber  to  the  tree-top  choirs, 

So  to  my  bosom  are  the  beams  that  use 

'F'o  rain  on  me  from  eyes  that  Love  inspires  ; 

N  our  love— vouchsafe  it,  royal-hearted  Few, 

And  I  will  set  no  common  price  thereon  ; 

Oh  I  I  will  keep,  as  Heaven  his  holy  blue, 

Or  Night  her  diamonds,  that  dear  treasure  won. 

But  aught  of  inward  faith  must  I  forego, 

Or  miss  one  drop  from  Truth's  baptismal  hand. 

Think  poorer  thoughts,  pray  cheaper  prayers,  and 

g^ow 
Less  worthy  trust,  to  meet  your  heart's  demand ; 
Farewell  I  your  wish  I  for  your  sake  deny 
Rebel  to  love  in  truth  to  love  am  L 

David  IVassan 


LXX. 
®  r  t  e  f . 

I  tdl  you,  hopeless  erief  is  passion1e»; : 
That  only  men  incredulous  of  despair, 
Half-taught  in  anguish,  through  the  midnight  nir 
Beat  upward  to  God's  throne  in  loud  access 
Of  shrieking  and  reproach.     Full  desertness 
In  souls  as  countries  lieth  silent-bare 
Under  the  blanching  vertical  eye-glare 
Of   the    absolute    heavens.       Deep-hearted    mar 

express 
Grief  for  thy  dead  in  silence  like  to  death- 
Most  like  a  monumental  statue  set 
In  everlasting  watch  and  moveless  woe, 
Till  itself  crumble  to  the  dust  beneath. 
Touch  it ;  the  marble  eyelids  are  not  wet : 
If  it  could  weep,  it  could  arise  and  go. 

E.  Barrett  Brmutting. 


LXXI. 

®aritten  in  ^iinijurgh. 

Even  thus,  methinks,  a  city  reared  should  be, 

Yea,  an  imperial  city,  that  might  hold 

Five  times  a  hundred  noble  towns  in  fee, 

And  cither  with  their  might  of  Babel  old, 

Or  the  rich  Roman  pomp  of  empery 

Might  stand  compare,  highest  in  arts  enrolled, 

Highest  in  arms;  brave  tenement  for  the  free. 

Who  never  crouch  to  thrones,  or  sin  for  gold. 

Thus  should  her  towers  be  raised— with  vicinage 

Of  clear  bold  hills,  that  curve  her  very  streets. 

As  if  to  vindicate  'mid  choicest  seats 

Of  art,  abiding  Nature's  majesty  ; 

And  the  broad  sea  beyond,  in  calm  or  rage 

Chainless  alike,  and  teaching  Liberty. 

Arthur  Henry  Hallam. 


LXXII. 
^Iftibnifiht  on  S^t\sj  lear'«  €bt. 

Hark,  the  deep  tongue  of  midnight  tolls  no  more  ; 
And  now  Time,  like  a  troubled  spectre,  stands 
On  the  year's  edge,  and  with  lean  trembling  hands 
Turns  his  great  glass.      Mark  how  the  grains  do 

pour 
In  glittering  showers  upon  the  glassy  floor, 
So  thickly  clustered  with  the  golden  sands 
That  it  might  seem  he  bore  the  ocean  strands, 
And  poised  the  circle  of  the  sea-swept  shore. 
These  are  your  hours  that  roll,  O  mortal  man  I 
Just  ripening  for  the  sickle  of  fell  Time, 
Now  the  revolving  year  returns  again. 
New-gilt  resolves  and  hopes  in  all  their  prime  ; 
Alas,  that  these  should,  like  Time's  trembling  hours. 
Fall  fast  and  bright  at  first,   to  end  in  wavering 

showers. 

IF.  C.  Roscoe. 


LXXIII. 
%\u  €ommon  (Srjibe. 

Last  night  beneath  the  foreign  stars  I  stood, 

And  saw  the  thoughts  of  those  at  home  go  by 

To  the  great  grave  upon  the  hill  of  blood. 

Upon  the  darkness  they  went  visibly, 

Each  in  the  vesture  of  its  own  distress. 

Among  them  there  came  One,  frail  as  a  sigh, 

And  like  a  creature  of  the  wilderness 

Dug  with  her  bleeding  hands.    She  neither  cried 

Nor  wept;  nor  did  she  see  the  many  stark 

And  dead  that  lay  unburied  at  her  side. 

All  night  she  toiled  ;  and  at  that  time  of  dawn, 

When  Day  and  Night  do  change  their  More  and 

Less, 
And  Day  is  More,  I  saw  the  melting  Dark 
Stir  to  the  last,  and  knew  she  laboured  on. 

Sydiuy  Dobell. 


LXXIV. 

When  thy  kind  looks  enkindle  the  bright  air, 
And  every  flower  smells  better  for  thy  breath, 
How  sweet  seems  Life,  how  amiable,  fair  ! 
And,  oh  !  how  fierce  the  armed  Terror,  Death  : 
And  when  thy  face,  as  sometimes  Summer's  pride 
Is  racked  with  clouds  and  lashed  with  pitiless  rain. 
Lets  all  its  fairness  in  a  frown  subside, 
And  all  its  Love  grows  shrouded  in  disdain — 
Then  would  I  flee — since  most  unkind  thou  art — 
From  Life — a  Fury  frenzied  with  despair. 
To  Death,  young  Death,  not  armed  with  any  dart. 
But  crowned  with  poppies,  who  is  mild  and  fair ; 
Enchantress  !  at  the  changing  of  whose  breath 
Dear  Life  grows  hateful, — lovely,  loathsome  Death. 
Julian  Fane. 


LXXV. 

Sheathed  is  the  river  as  it  glideth  by, 

Frost-pearied  are  all  the  boughs  in  forests  old. 

The  sheep  are  huddling  close  upon  the  wold, 

And  over  them  the  stars  tremble  on  high. 

Pure  joys  these  winter  nights  around  me  lie  ; — 

'Tis  fine  to  loiter  through  the  lighted  street 

At  Christmas  time,  and  guess  from  brow  and  pace 

i'he  doom  and  history  of  each  one  we  meet, 

What  kind  of  heart  beats  in  each  dusky  case  ; 

Whiles  started  by  the  beauty  of  a  face 

In  a  shop-light  a  moment.     Or  instead. 

To  dream  of  silent  fields  where  calm  and  deep 

I  The  sunshine  lieth  like  a  golden  sleep — 
Recalling  sweetest  looks  of  Summers  dead. 
A  Uxander  Smith . 
k 
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LXXVl. 

Sweet  Mavis  I  at  this  cool  delicious  hour 

Of  gloaming,  when  a  pensive  quietness 

Hushes  the  odorous  air, — with  what  a  power 

Of  impulse  unsubdued  dost  thou  express 

Thyself  a  spirit !     While  the  silver  dew 

Holy  as  manna  on  the  meadow  falls, 

Thy  song's  impassioned  charity,  trembling  through 

This  omnipresent  stillness,  disenthrals 

The  soul  to  adoration.     First  I  heard 

A  low  thick  lubric  gurgle,  soft  as  love. 

Yet  sad  as  memory,  through  the  silence  poured 

Like  starlight.     But  the  mood  intenser  grows. 

Precipitate  rapture  quickens,  move  on  move 

Lucidly  linked  together,  till  the  close. 

David  Gray. 
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LXXVIT. 

I  grieve  not  that  ripe  Knowledge  takes  away 
The  charm  that  Nature  to  my  childhood  wore, 
For,  with  that  insight,  cometh,  day  by  day, 
A  greater  bliss  than  wonder  was  before  ; 
The  real  doth  not  clip  the  poet's  wings, — 
To  win  the  secret  of  a  weed's  plain  heart 
Reveals  some  clue  to  spiritual  things. 
And  stumbling  guess  becomes  firm-footed  art : 
Flowers  are  not  flower?  unto  the  poet's  eyes. 
Their  beauty  thrills  him  by  an  inward  sense  ; 
He  knows  that  outward  seemings  are  but  lies. 
Or,  at  the  most,  but  earthly  shadows,  whence 
The  soul  that  looks  within  for  truth  may  guess 
The  presence  of  some  wondrous  heavenliness. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 
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LXXVIII. 

How  many  lives,  made  beautiful  and  sweet 
By  self-devotion  and  by  self-restraint, 
Whose  pleasure  is  to  run  without  complaint 
On  unknown  errands  of  the  Paraclete, 
Wanting  the  reverence  of  unshodden  feet, 
Fail  of  the  nimbus  which  the  artists  paint 
Around  the  shining  forehead  of  the  saint, 
And  are  in  their  completeness  incomplete ! 
In  the  old  Tuscan  town  stands  Giotto's  tower, 
The  lily  of  Florence  blossoming  in  stone, — 
A  vision,  a  delight,  and  a  desire, — 
The  builder's  perfect  and  centennial  flower. 
That  in  the  night  of  ages  bloomed  alone, 
But  wanting  still  the  glor>'  of  the  spire. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Lon^/eiiow 


Lxxix. 

When  Letty  had  scarce  passed  her  third  glad  year. 
And  her  young,  artless  words  began  to  flow, 
One  day  we  gave  the  child  a  coloured  sphere 
Of  the  wide  earth,  that  she  might  mark  and  know, 
By  tint  and  outline,  all  its  sea  and  land. 
She  patted  all  the  world  ;  old  empires  peeped 
Between  her  baby  fingers  ;  her  soft  hand 
Was  welcome  at  all  frontiers.     How  she  leaped 
And  laughed,  and  prattled  in  her  world-wide  bliss  ; 
But  when  she  turned  her  sweet  unlearned  eye 
On  our  own  isle,  she  raised  a  joyous  cry, 
"  Oh !  yes,  I  see  it,  Letty's  home  is  there  I " 
And,  while  she  hid  all  England  with  a  kiss. 
Bright  over  Europe  fell  her  golden  hair. 

Cfiarles  Tennyson  Turner. 


LXXX. 

Others  abide  our  question — Thou  art  free 
We  ask  and  ask — Thou  smilest  and  art  still, 
Out-topping  knowledge  !     So  some  sovran  hill 
Who  to  the  stars  uncrowns  his  majesty, 
Planting  his  steadfast  footsteps  in  the  sea, 
Making  the  heaven  of  heavens  his  dwelling-place, 
Spares  but  the  border,  often,  of  his  base 
To  the  foiled  searching  of  mortality  ; 
And   thou,  whose  head   did  stars  and   sunbeams 

know, 
Self-school'd,  self-scann'd,  ?elf-honour*d,  self-secure. 
Didst  walk  on  earth  unguess'd  at — Better  so  ? 
All  pains  the  immortal  spirit  must  endure. 
All  weakness  which  impairs,  all  griefs  which  bow, 
Find  their  sole  voire  in  that  victorious  brow. 

Matthe7v  Arnold. 


LXXXI. 

Art  thou  already  weary  of  the  way? 
Thou  who  hast  yet  but  half  the  way  gone  o'er  ; 
Get  up,  and  lift  thy  burthen  ;  lo,  before 
Thy  feet  the  road  goes  stretching  far  away. 
If  thou  already  faint,  who  hast  but  come 
Through  half  thy  pilgrimage,  with  fellows  gay, 
I,ove,  youth,  and  hope,  under  the  rosy  bloom 
And  temperate  airs  of  early  breaking  day  ; . 
Look  yonder,  how  the  heavens  stoop  and  gloom. 
There  cease  the  trees  to  shade,  the  flowers  to  spring 
And  th'  angels  leave  thee  ;  what  wilt  thou  become 
Through  yon  drear  stretch  of  dismal  wandering. 
Lonely  and  dark  ?    I  shall  take  courage,  friend. 
For  comes  not  everj-  step  more  near  the  end  ? 

Fanny  Kemble. 


LXXXII. 

I  knew  that  in  her  beauty  was  the  healing 

Of  sorrows,  and  the  more  than  earthly  cure 

Of  earth-begotten  ills  man  may  endure 

Gnawed  on  by  cares,  or  blown  by  winds  of  feeling. 

For  in  her  beauty  was  the  clear  revealing 

Of  Truth  ;  and  with  the  sight  a  man  grew  pure, 

And  all  his  life  and  thinking  steadfast,  sure. 

As  one  before  a  shrine  of  Godhead  kneeling. 

But  then,  alas!  I  saw  that  she  was  made 

No  whit  less  mortal,  frail, — or  she  might  miss 

Death — than  the  summer  substance  of  a  flower  ; 

That  on  her  beauty  Death  had  even  laid 

A  touch,  and  in  the  distance  called  her  his, 

And  time  might  steal  her  beauty  ever>'  hour. 

Arthur  O'Shaughnessy. 


LXXXIII. 
'^tmtmhtx. 

Remember  me  when  I  am  gone  away, 
Gone  far  away  into  the  silent  land  ; 
When  you  can  no  more  hold  me  by  the  hand, 
Nor  I  half  turn  to  go  yet  turning  stay. 
Remember  me  when  no  more  day  by  day 
You  tell  me  of  our  future  that  you  planned  : 
Only  remember  me  ;   you  understand 
It  will  be  late  to  counsel  then  or  pray. 
Yet  if  you  should  forget  me  for  a  while 
And  afterwards  remember,  do  not  grieve  : 
For  if  the  darkness  and  corruption  leave 
A  vestige  of  the  thoughts  t\  at  once  I  had. 
Better  by  far  you  should  forget  and  smile, 
Than  that  you  should  remember  and  be  sad. 

Christina  G.  Rossetti. 


LXXXIV. 

God  sent  a  poet  to  reform  His  earth. 
But  when  he  came  and  found  it  cold  and  poor, 
Harsh  and  unlovely,  where  each  prosperous  boor 
Held  poets  light  for  all  their  heavenly  birth, 
He  thought — Myself  can  make  one  better  worth 
The  living  in  than  this — full  of  old  lore, 
Music  and  light  and  love,  where  Saints  adore 
And  Angels,  all  within  my  soul's  own  girth. 
But  when  at  last  he  came  to  die,  his  soul 
Saw  Earth  (flying  past  to  Heaven)  with  new  love. 
And  all  the  unused  passion  in  him  cried  : 
O  God,  your  Heaven  1  know  and  weary  of; 
Give  me  this  world  to  work  in  and  make  whole  ! 
God  spoke ;  Therein,  fool,  thou  hast  lived  and  died 
A.  Mary  F.  Robinson. 


LXXXV. 

(SnoU)  in  ^Barch. 

Musing  upon  the  ministry  of  pain, 

lo  whet  the  edge  of  joy  by  suffering, 

1  walked  upon  a  fitful  day  of  spring  ; 

Jlven  as  I  said,  "Short  sunshine  after  rain. 

And  then  the  heavy  clouds  are  black  again," 

1 .0  riding  on  the  east  wind's  dusky  wing, 

1  he  haggard  queen  of  snows  came  travelling, 

lo  smirch  the  sunset  with  her  funeral  train, 

Of  watery  yellow  dulled  with  ashen  grey, 

Which  wrapt  the  bleak  plain  country  up  from  sight  ; 

r.ut  ere  the  setting  of  that  chill  spring  day 

IJare  trees  pierced  through  her  skirt  of  tearful  light ; 

Yet  in  its  shadow,  as  it  passed  away. 

The  fruitful  hills  were  stained  a  livid  white. 

G.  A.  Simcox. 


LXXXVI. 
in  ;t  ^otttttain  ^1130. 

(Tn  Scoilani. } 

To  what  wild  blasts  of  tyrannous  harmony 
Uprose  these  rocky  walls,  mass  threatening  mass. 
Dusk,  shapeless  shapes,  around  a  desolate  pass, 
What  deep  hearts  of  the  ancient  hills  set  free 
The  passion,  the  desire,  the  destiny 
Of  this  lost  stream?    Yon  clouds  that  break  and 

form. 
Light  vanguard  squadrons  of  the  joyous  storm, 
They  gather  hither  from  what  untracked  sea? 
Primeval  kmdred  I  here  the  mind  regains 
I  ts  vantage  ground  against  the  world  ;  here  thought 
Wings  up  the  silent  waste  of  air  on  broad 
Undaunted  pinions  ;  man's  imperial  pains 
Are  ours,  and  visiting  fears,  and  joy  unsought. 
Native  resolve,  and  partnership  with  God. 

Eiwxrd  Dowden. 


LXXXVII. 

^ahira  (ConsoUirxx. 

<  iod  and  the  saints  forgive  us — we  who  bUght 
With  mists  of  passion  and  with  murk  of  lust 
This  wonderful  fair  world,  and  turn  to  dust 
The  diamonds  of  life's  innocent  delight  I 
Who  bear  within  our  hearts  black  envious  night, 
r.lunting  the  blade  of  joy  with  sensual  rust, 
I'.reaking  vain  wings  against  the  stern  Thou  Must 
Ulazed  in  star  fire  on  Nature's  brows  of  light ! 
Nature,  thou  gentle  mistress,  back  to  thee 
Thy  wandering  children  bring  their  careless  thirst 
Take  them  and  nurse  them,  mother,  on  thy  knee  I 
Teach  them,  with  vain  insatiate  longing  cursed, 
To  cool  life's  ardent  anguish  at  thy  breast ; 
And  in  thy  law  that  limits  give  them  rest ! 

/.  A.  Symonds. 
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LXXXVIII. 

When  I  behold  what  pleasure  is  Pursuit, 
What  life,  what  glorious  eagerness  it  is ; 
Then  mark  how  full  Possession  falls  from  this, 
How  fairer  seems  the  blossom  than  the  fruit — 
I  am  perplext,  and  often  stricken  mute, 
Wondering  which  attained  the  higher  bliss. 
The  winged  insect,  or  the  chrysalis 
If  thrust  aside  with  unreluctant  foot. 
Spirit  of  verse  that  still  elud'st  my  art. 
Thou  airy  phantom  that  dost  ever  haunt  me, 
O  never,  never  rest  upon  my  heart. 
If  when  I  have  thee  I  shall  little  want  thee! 
Still  flit  away  in  moonlight,  rain,  and  dew, 
Wills-o'-the-wisp,  that  I  may  still  pursue  ! 

T.  B.  Aldrich. 


LXXXIX. 

giot  %\wn  bttt  i. 

It  must  have  been  for  one  of  us,  my  own, 

I'o  drink  this  cup  and  eat  this  bitter  bread. 

Had  not  my  tears  upon  thy  face  been  shed 

Thy  tears  had  dropped  on  mine  ;  if  I  alone 

Did  not  walk  now,  thy  spirit  would  have  known 

.My  loneliness,  and  did  my  feet  not  tread 

I'his  weary  path  and  steep,  thy  feet  had  bled 

As  mine,  and  thy  mouth  had  for  mine  made  moan  ; 

And  so  it  comforts  me,  yea,  not  in  vain, 

To  think  of  thy  eternity  of  sleep, 

To  know  thine  eyes  are  tearless  though  mine  weep: 

And  when  this  cup's  last  bitterness  I  drain. 

One  thought  shall  still  its  primal  sweetness  keep — 

Thou  hadst  the  peace  and  I  the  undying  pain. 

Philip  Bourke  MarsUn. 


H  3 


xc. 

What  is  a  Sonnet?    'Tis  the  pearly  shell 

That  murmurs  of  the  far-off,  murmuring  sea  ; 

A  precious  jewel  carved  most  curiously  ; 

It  is  a  little  picture  painted  well. 

What  is  a  Sonnet  ?    'Tis  the  tear  that  fell 

From  a  great  poet's  hidden  ecstasj'; 

A  two-edged  sword,  a  star,  a  song— ah  me  I 

Sometimes  a  heavy  tolling  funeral  bell. 

This  was  the  flame  that  shook  with  Dante's  breath ; 

The  solemn  organ  whereon  Milton  played, 

And  the  clear  glass  where  Shakespeare's  shadow 

falls  ; 
A  sea  this  is — beware  who  ventureth  ! 
For  like  a  fjord  the  narrow  floor  is  laid 
Deep  as  mid  ocean  to  the  sheer  mountain  walls. 
Richard  IVaison  Gilder. 
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XCI. 
^lu  "^Temptatujn. 

When  man  was  foiled  in  Paradise,  he  fell 
From  that  fair  spot,  thenceforward  to  confess 
The  barren  and  the  thorny  wilderness 
Was  the  one  place  where  he  had  right  to  dwell. 
And  therefore  in  the  wilderness  as  well 
The  second  Adam  did  that  strife  decide. 
And  those  closed  gates  again  set  open  wide. 
Victorious  o'er  the  wiles  and  strength  of  hell. 
Thou  wentest  to  the  proof,  O  fearless  Lord, 
Even  to  the  desert,  as  thy  battlefield, 
A  champion  going  of  his  free  accord  : 
We  had  no  fears,  for  unlike  him  of  old. 
Who  lost  that  battle  for  us,  thou  didst  wield 
Arms  of  unearthly  temper,  heavenly  mould. 

Archbishop  Trench. 


XCII. 
(S:ot  Corbitttn. 

O  heart  of  hearts,  the  chalice  of  love's  fire, 

Hid  round  with  flowers  and  all  the  bounty  of  bloom  ; 

O  wonderful  and  perfect  heart,  for  whom 

The  lyrist  liberty  made  life  a  lyre  ; 

O  heavenly  heart,  at  whose  most  dear  desire 

Dead  love,  living  and  singing,  cleft  hLs  tomb, 

And  with  him  risen  and  regent  in  death's  room 

All  day  thy  choral  pulses  rang  full  choir  ; 

O  heart  whose  beating  blood  was  running  song, 

O  sole  thing  sweeter  than  thine  own  songs  were, 

Help  us  for  thy  free  love's  sake  to  be  free. 

True  for  thy  truth's  sake,  for  thy  strength's  sake 

strong. 
Till  very  liberty  make  clean  and  fair 
The  nursing  earth  as  the  sepulchral  sea. 

A.  C.  Sioinbum:. 


XCIII. 

Ah  me,  dread  friends  of  mine — Love,  Time,  and 

Death ! 
Sweet  Love,  who  came  to  me  on  sheeny  wing, 
And  gave  her  to  my  arms — her  lips,  her  breath, 
And  all  her  golden  ringlets  clustering  : 
And  Time  who  gathers  in  the  flying  years. 
He  gave  me  all,  but  where  is  all  he  gave? 
He  took  my  Love  and  left  me  barren  tears, 
Wear>'  and  lone,  I  follow  to  the  grave. 
There  Death  will  end  this  vision  half  divine, — 
Wan  Death,  who  waits  in  shadow  evermore, 
And  silent,  ere  he  give  the  sudden  sign 
O  gently  lead  me  thro'  thy  narrow  door, 
Thou  gentle  Death,  thou  trustiest  friend  of  mine — 
Ah  me,  for  Love  .  .  .   W^/// Death  my  Love  restore '! 
Frederick  Locker. 


XCIV. 

This  Ls  that  blessed  Mary,  pre-elect 

God's  Virgin.    Gone  is  a  pn'eat  while,  and  she 

Dwelt  young  in  Nazareth  of  Galilee. 

Unto  God's  will  she  brought  devout  respect, 

Profound  simplicity  of  intellect, 

And  supreme  patience.     From  her  mother's  knee 

Faithful  and  hopeful ;  wise  in  charity  ; 

Strong  in  grave  peace ;  in  pity  circumspect. 

So  held  she  through  her  girlhood  ;  as  it  were 

An  angel-watered  lily,  that  near  God 

Grows  and  is  quiet.     Till,  one  dawn  at  home, 

She  woke  in  her  white  bed,  and  had  no  fear 

At  all, — yet  wept  till  sunshine,  and  felt  awed  : 

Because  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come. 

D.  G.  Rossettf. 


xcv. 

"  JfStts  cHcpt." 

Mary  rose  up  as  one  in  sleep  might  rise, 

And  went  to  meet  her  brother's  friend  :  and  they 

Who  tarried  with  her  said,  "  She  goes  to  pray 

And  weep  again  where  Lazarus'  body  lies." 

And  so  with  hard-wrung  hands  and  so  with  sighs 

They  stood  before  him  on  the  public  way. 

"  Hadst  thou  been  with  him,  Lord,  upon  that  day, 

He  had  not  died,"  she  said,  drooping  her  eyes. 

Mary  and  Martha  with  bowed  faces  kept 

Holding  on  either  side  his  garments.     "  Where 

Have  ye  laid  him?"  he  asked.     "  Lord,  come  and 

see." 
The  sound  of  grieving  voices  heavily 
And  universally  was  round  him  there, 
A  sound  to  smite  the  spirit.    Jesus  wept. 

tf'.  M.  Rossetti. 


XCVI. 

J.  *.  #. 

In  a  strange  city,  wrapt  in  visions  drear, 

I  strayed,  through   wildering  heaps  of  brick  and 

stone, 
Long  lanes  of  whirring  wheels,  the  shriek  and  moan 
Of  engines,  fumace-fed  with  death  and  fear. 
Through  th'  air  with  strong  fierce  cries  of  struggling 

blear, 
From  iron  men  whose  god  is  gold  :  alone, 
High  on  a  hill,  I  heard  the  spheral  tone 
Of  Phoebus'  image  shining  marble-clear. 
Sounding,  like  Memnon,  in  the  morning  blue. 
He  dwelt  there  thankless.     Now  his  race  is  run. 
Wisdom  and  light  are  his,  whose  starry  song 
Rang  o'er  the  reaches  of  the  heedless  throng. 
He  joins  his  kindred  in  the  heavens  he  knew 
By  heart.    Who  caught  the  music?     Few  or  none. 
/okn  Nickol. 


XCVII. 

Wilt  thou  forget  me  in  that  other  sphere — 
Thou  who  hast  shared  my  life  so  long  in  this— 
And  straight  grown  dizzy  with  that  greater  bliss, 
Fronting  heaven's  splendour  strong  and  full  and  clear, 
No  longer  hold  the  old  embraces  dear 
When  some  sweet  seraph  crowns  thee  with  her 

kiss? 
Xay,  surely  from  that  rapture  thou  wouldst  miss 
Some  slight,  small  thing  that  thou  hast  cared  for 

here. 
I  do  not  dream  that  from  th:)se  ultimate  heights 
Thou  wilt  come  back  to  seek  me  where  I  bide  ; 
But  if  I  follow,  patient  of  thy  slights. 
And  if  I  stand  there,  waiting  by  thy  side. 
Surely  thy  heart  with  some  old  thrill  will  stir. 
And  turn  thy  face  toward  me,  even  from  her. 

Louise  Chandler  MouUon. 


XCVIII. 
%}xc  Winibtxst  '^otb. 

Revolving  worlds,  revolving  systems,  yea. 
Revolving  firmaments,  nor  there  we  end  : 
Systems  of  firmaments  revolving,  send 
Our  thoughts  across  the  Infinite  astray. 
Gasping,  and  lost,  and  terrified,  the  day 
Of  life,  the  goodly  interests  of  home 
Shrivelled  to  nothing ;  that  unbounded  dome 
Pealing  still  on,  in  blind  fatality. 
No  rest  is  there  for  our  souls'  wing&d  feet. 
She  must  return  for  shelter  to  her  ark — 
The  body,  fair,  frail,  death-bom,  bcomplete. 
And  let  her  bring  this  truth  back  from  the  dark  : 
Life  is  self-centred,  man  is  Nature's  god  ; 
Space,  time,  are  but  the  walls  of  his  abode. 

ir.  BeU  Scott. 


XCIX. 

The  Lady  of  the  Hills  with  crimes  untold 
Followed  my  feet,  with  azure  eyes  of  prey ; 
By  glacier-brink  she  stood— by  cataract-spray — 
When  mists  were  dire,  or  avalanche-echoes  rolled. 
At  night  she  glimmered  in  the  death-wind  cold, 
And  if  a  footprint  shone  at  break  of  day, 
My  flesh  would  quail,  but  straight  my  soul  would  say 
'Tis  hers  whose  hand  God's  mightier  hand  doth  hold. 
I  trod  her  snow-bridge,  for  the  moon  was  bright. 
Her  icicle-arch  across  the  sheer  crevasse, 
When  lo  !  she  stood  !  God  bade  her  let  me  pass  ; 
Then  fell  the  bridge  ;  and,  in  the  sallow  light 
Adown  the  chasm,  I  saw  her,  cruel-white. 
And  all  my  wondrous  days  as  in  a  glass. 

Tlieodort  H^atis. 


Ho  an  Infant,  isahost  pother  i»ub  at 
Us  ^irth. 

Thou  guiltless-guilty,  innocent-evil  mite, 
With  Southern  hair  and  Mediterranean  eyes. 
Gazing  at  this  cold  world  in  sad  surprise ! 
Hard  Problem  thou  to  solve  !    Can  this  be  right, 
And  thy  young  morn  be  darkened  with  such  blight 
At  the  first  dawn  of  Life  ?    Some  grave  surmise 
Why  thou  shouldst  suffer  must  perplex  the  wise  I 
No  mother's  arms  to  fold  thee  in  the  night ! 
Ay,  babble  now  and  toy  with  yonder  flower. 
Fair  as  thyself,  and,  like  thy  mother,  born 
To  die  in  youth,  and  yet  to  leave  behind 
A  tender  seedling  for  some  happier  hour. 
Thy  God,  who  sent  thee  here  this  sunny  morn, 
To  His  poor  lamb  will  temper  the  harsh  wind. 

Eat-/  of  Rcss!}  n. 
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